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THE PROTESTANT AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 
BIBLES CONTRASTED. 










THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Books of the New Testament, or the Christian Scriptures, 
were written in Greek—with the exception, perhaps, of the Gospel 
according to Matthew, and some say, the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
which most critics believe were written in the Aramean or Syro-Chal- 
daic, which was the vernacular language of our Saviour and his apos- 
tles. 

Hug thinks they were not all written on the same kind of material ; 
that the Epistles were written on a thin and weak paper commonly 
used for such purposes in that day, which was of such a perishable na- 
ture as scarcely to be capable of preservation longer. than twenty or 
thirty years. The historical’ books, he thinks, were written on a more 
durable material, (parchment, perhaps, or vellum.) Whatever it may 
have been, it is very certain none of the originals have been known to 
be in existence since the second century ; and the writers of that period 
do not refer to them as being in existence. Indeed, their preservation 
was a matter of minor importance, if the copies were true, for only 
one church could have the originals. All the rest, and every individ- 
ual who desired to read them, were obliged to be contented with copies. 
All their-value, beyond the gratification of mere curiosity, would have 
consisted in their being the standard of comparison. In this respect, 
finding that the pang copies and versions now extant differ to 
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some extent from each other, what an inestimable treasure they would 
be in this our day, as they would also have been in the late age of bi- 
blical criticism ! 

Although it is not my purpose to argue the question of the genuine- 
ness and authenticity of these writings, yet, it may be proper enough 
to remark, that those only were deemed authentic by the most judi- 
cious primitive Christians, which were written by persons who had seen 
and been with the Saviour, or, like Luke, had received what they wrote 
directly from such as had been with him. 

Notwithstanding this excellent and general rule, some churches re- 
ceived some writings as sacred scripture, which were evidently written 
by a different class of persons, and at a later period were, by univer- 
sal consent, rejected. — It is also true, that some of the books contained 
in the New Testament. were not always received by all the churches 
as authentic. ‘The books received by all from the earliest period, were 
the four Gospels, the Acts of the apostles, thirteen Epistles of Paul, 
first Epistle of Peter, and first Epistle of John. The Epistle to the 
Hebrews, 2d Peter, 2d and 3d of John, James, Jude, and the Reve- 
lation, are the books which were not received by some of the churches. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews was rejected by the Western or Roman 
Churches for a long time; and Hug (a Roman Catholic writer) 
states that many rejected also, the Epistle of James. For omitting 
this last named book in his German translation of the Bible, Luther incur- 
red and brought down upon his memory the vociferous indignation of the 
Rey. Dr. Ryder, who never once told his audience of the rejections by 
the infallible papal churches. 

If the reader wonder why certain churches were permitted to receive 
certain books and to reject others, I must beg him to observe that, 
originally, the Christian churches, or congregations, were subject to no 
head but Jesus, the Messiah of God; they then believed that, though 
crucified on the earth, and afterwards gloriously exalted, still he was, 
in spirit, always present with them, presiding over them, and preserving 
them ; that to have any other head would not only evince distrust of his 
sacred word and power, but would be a blasphemous usurpation, to be 
expected from anti-christ alone. ‘Thus, they had no use for a univer- 
sal bishop, a metropolitan bishop, a diocesan bishop, or any other head 
or authority but Christ himself, ever living and present, and the bishop 
(or presbyter) for each congregation, (or church,) to oversee and in- 
struct them according to the institution of the apostles. The leaders 
(the bishops and other -lergy) were not then thirsting for temporal 
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power and grandeur; they had not yet arrogated the title and au- 
thority of the Church; they had not then become cunning in the ways 
of the world; they had not then sought out many inventions to subject 
the ignorant and credulous masses to their supreme dictation; they had 
not then learned the importance of combination and unity, for they had 
not yet been cursed with the love of money, and the desire to subdue 
the world, though by fire and sword, to their dominion. To subdue 
the hearts of individuals to the easy yoke of Christ, by the mild and 
persuasive precepts and reasonableness of his glorious gospel, was then 
all they aimed at. 

Thus circumstanced, each church or congregation, (for the Greek 
word ecclesia, in the New Testament, which is rendered in the English 
translation church, simply means an assembly,) sovereign in itself, and 
perfectly independent of all external authority, decided for itself what 
writings should constitute the rule of faith, as well as all matters con- 
cerning church government and discipline. ‘This congregational inde- 
pendence I shall be able to prove, in the sequel, without difficulty. 
Each congregation, then, established its canon of scripture according 
to the best available evidence. Had they been subject to any superior 
authority—such, for instance, as the bishop of Rome soon exercised 
over all the Western churches—one canon of scripture would, doubt- 
less, have been established for all. 


GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 


The reading of the scriptures was much insisted on in the early ages 
of Christianity, by the most eminent and pious Christians ; and even 
some of the popes of Rome enjoined it, and expended large sums in 
defraying the expense of making and distributing numerous copies. 
One copy at least, for each church, was deemed indispensable. It was 
very nearly the sole employment of the monks in some monasteries, 
those in the East especially, to make copies of the scriptures.* Their 
object, however, seems to have been, chiefly, to make elegant copies. 
They formed the letters in the most perfect and beautiful manner, and 
adorned the pages with figures and colours executed in the most exqui- 
site style. In consequence of this they made slow progress ; but there 
were, occasionally, rapid writers also employed, in making plain copies. 
Notwithstanding all this, a few hundred copies are all that now remain 
in the world; a small part of which bears the marks of antiquity. 
Fortunately, a few of them are, evidently, very ancient; having been 


* The western or Roman Catholic monks seldom copied the Greek, very few of them having any 
knowledge of that language ; their labors were confined almost exclusively to the Latin mss. 
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written as early, at least, as the fifth, and possibly as far back as the 
second or third century. They are written in uncial, or capital letters, and 
like the ancient Hebrew mss., the several books are without punctua- 
tion, or divisions of any kind, the whole book, from beginning to end, 
being as one continuous word. 

During the dark ages, of which in: 10th century was, perhaps, the 
darkest, little or no attention was paid to the study of the Scriptures, 
excepting by a few pious monks in the privacy of their cloisters, and 
who were obliged to conceal in their own breasts whatever sentiments 
this study inspired. Indeed, whatever remained of literature and the 
arts seems to have been confined-to that class of persons who, howe- 
ver, never applied to themselves (perhaps they were so instructed by the 
church) that injunction of our Saviour—“Put not your light under a 
bushel ;” whilst the church, so called, (that is, the bishops and other 
clergy,) seemed to consider the grand object of life with them to be, to 
shear their flocks as closely as possible, and to persuade them to passive 
obedience under the operation. 

Many of these Greek Manuscripts have been compared with great 
care by Mill, Wetstein, and others, but especially by Griesbach, who 
collated about four hundred. He was many years employed in this 
work, and discovered not less than a hundred thousand various readings. 
They are, however, chiefly trifling; a small number, only, in any way 
affecting the sense, and very few affecting any important doctrine. 

Before the Reformation, the Greek manuscripts were entirely neglected 
in the dominions of the Pope of Rome. In the East, where his authority 
had never been acknowledged, it was, to some extent, in the churches, 
otherwise. The papal priests, in their church service, used a very imper- 
fect Latin translation ; and as to the laity, not one, perhaps, in a million, 
had ever read a copy in any language ; thousands and tens of thousands 
had never seen one, excepting in the priests’ hands during the pantomime 
at the altar ; and, it were no exaggeration, perhaps, to say, there were thou- 
sands of extremely pious Christians who did not know that there ever 
was such a book. Could they have had access to it, it would have been 
the same thing, for few of them had any knowledge of Greek or Latin ; 
translations into the languages spoken by the people were not permitted, 
and not one in a thousand could read at all. That wise church (i. e. 
the bishops and other clergy) were fully sensible of the importance of 
keeping the people in ignorance of letters, but especially of that book ; 
knowing well that the day on which the Bible should be put into their 
hands to be read freely, would witness the loss of half their grandeur 
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and despotic power. They knew that their system was one of darkness, 
oppression, spiritual tyranny, and death; whilst that of the Gospel was 
a system of spiritual light and life, of personal and equal rights. No 
people can read the Bible and be slaves ; none can read it not and be free. 


PRINTED TESTAMENTS, 


The first printed Greek Testament was edited by Erasmus, and pub- 
lished in 1516, He consulted only five or six manuscripts, which had 
been procured by Froban, the printer at Basle, in Switzerland, at whose 
instance he undertook the work, and which he admits were not ancient 
or of high authority. For want of time, he was obliged to employ 
other persons to correct the press, which he complains was very badly 
done ; and being quite dissatisfied with the edition, he published another, 
on which he bestowed more care and labor, in 1519; a third, in 1522; 
a fourth, in 1527; and a fifth edition, in 1535. In the year 1517, Car- 
dinal Ximenes had a large and elegant Bible printed in ;several lan- 
guages, called the Complutensian Polyglot, the fourth volume of which 
contained the New Testament in Greek and Latin. The Greek was 
said to have been taken from a variety of valuable manuscripts, whilst 
others affirm they were not numerous, nor of great account; but the 
learned have been deprived of the opportunity of subjecting them to 
the proper tests, as they were sold to a rocket-maker and destroyed. 
This work, though printed in 1517, was not published till 1522, 

Robert Stephens, of Paris, published four editions, in 1546, 1549, 
1550, and 1551. Hisson published an edition in 1569. Sixteen manu- 
scripts appear to have been used in making up these editions. They 
are said to be well known, and “ few of them are either of great anti- 
quity or of much value.” The text is that of Erasmus, but the various 
readings of the manuscripts with which it was compared are given in 
the margin. They were collated by Robert Stephens’ son Henry, a 
youth of eighteen years of age; and his work, upon close inspection, 
‘*‘ has been discovered to abound with errors.” 

It was Robert Stephens who first divided the Testament into verses. 
It was divided into chapters by Cardinal Hugo in the thirteenth century, 

Theodore Beza published an edition of the Greek Testament in 
1589. His text differs very little from that of Robert Stephens. It is 
said that, in addition to the manuscripts collated by Henry Stephens, he 
had in his possession two which were very ancient and very valuable, 
but that, on investigation, it seems that he made but little use of them in 
correcting the text. Nevertheless, the idea prevailing that his text was 
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the most correct of any that had been published, ‘ it was selected as 
the standard” of King James’ English version in 1604. 

In 1624 the Elzevirs, at Leyden, published an edition of the Greek 
Testament from a comparison of the editions of Stephens and Beza, 
and being preferred to either of the others, it has ever since its appear- 
ance constituted what is called the “* Received Text.” . The Protestants 
seem to have been well satisfied with the Elzevir edition, till the learned 
Dr. John Mill, in the latter part of the 17th century, undertook a revi- 
sion. He took the third edition of Stephens for his text, with which, 
and with one another, he compared all the other editions and the manu- 
scripts which had been consulted in their preparation, besides several 
others more recently brought to light, together with the various versions 
and the quotations of the ancient Christian writers. He did not alter 
the text, but he noted the various readings, which amounted to more 
than thirty thousand, at the bottom. He was laboriously employed in 
this work for thirty years. It was published in 1707, and he died in 
fourteen days thereafter. 

Several learned and skillful scripture critics followed Mill in rapid 
succession, and produced elegant and learned critical editions ; but they 
were all eclipsed by those of Wetstein and Griesbach. ‘The latter pub- 
lished a corrected text, which the learned universally admit is more 
perfect than any previous publication. It is surprising that it has not 
long since driven all others out of use. Being considered superior to 
all others in point of usefulness, as it is believed to have afforded a text 
agreeing more perfectly with the original than any previous production, 
and feeling confident the reader will be glad to see a description of the 
work, | will copy at length the remarks of the author of the Introduc- 
tion to the fourth London edition of the ‘ Improved version of the New 
Testament.” 

‘“‘ The first edition of the Greek Testament, by Dr. John James Gries- 
bach, in two volumes octavo, was published A. D. 1775 and 1777. 
The second edition, very much enlarged and improved, appeared A. 
D. 1796 and 1806. This is an edition of unrivalled excellence and 
importance, the publication of which will constitute a memorable era in 
the history of Scripture criticism. In the construction of this admirable 
work, the learned editor had two objects in view. ‘The first was to ex- 
hibit to the public a text of the Greek Testament as correct, and as 
nearly approximating to its original purity, as it could be made by the 
assistance of that immense quantity of critical materials which had 
been accumulating during the last century. And, secondly, to com- 
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press a great mass of critical information into as narrow a compass.as 
possible, in order to bring it within the reach of those who could not 
afford either the time, the labor, or the expense, whigh would be neces- 
sary to collect it from those numerous and expensive volumes in which 
it was diffused. 

“As the basis of his own edition, Dr. Griesbach has selected the 
Elzevir text, 1624, every, the most minute, variation from which, he 
carefully notes. No alteration is admitted which is not fully warranted 
by the established laws of just and rational criticism. All conjectural 
emendations are excluded from the text, though a few, by way of spe- 
cimen, are admitted into the notes. If any of the words of the Received 


Text are omitted or changed, these words are inserted in a large type, 


in what he calls his inner margin, which in the printed page is imme- 
diately below the text; and the authorities for every alteration are in- 
serted in the collection of various readings at the bottom of the page. 
Where new words are introduced into the text, they are printed in a 
smaller type ; and to some passages which are not expunged from the 
text, he has prefixed marks expressive of their doubtful authenticity. 
Many various readings which, though probable in themselves, the learned 
author has not thought fit to introduce the text, he has inserted in his 
inner margin, with signs prefixed to denote their greater or less degree 
of probability. And he has noted with asterisks those passages in the text, 
in which a variation in the punctuation produces a considerable change 
in the sense. After all, he does not presume to affirm that he has ex- 
hibited a perfect text; he only professes to have made the best use in 
his power, of the materials in his possession, for correcting and improv- 
ing the Received Text, fairly stating the grounds of his own decisions, 
and leaving others to form their own opinion. 

“The various readings and the authorities by which they are sup- 
ported, are placed below the inner margin. They are collected from 
nearly four hundred manuscripts, besides ancient versions and ecclesi- 
astical writers. In the selection of these readings, Dr. Griesbach has 
made use of the collections of all his learned predecessors, to which 
he has added a very considerable number, extracted by himself from 
many of the most ancient manuscripts and versions, and from the early 
ecclesiastical writers, and particularly from the works of Origen. In 
his second edition he has greatly enlarged and improved his collection 
of readings, and authorites from the valuable publications of Alter and 
Matthai, but especially from the splendid edition of Birch. The learn- 
ed editor does not form his judgment of the probability of a reading 
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solely from the number, or even from the antiquity of manuscripts by 
which it is supported ; but he also takes into consideration the edition 
or family to which a manuscript belongs—a circumstance which is of 
indispensable necessity to a right decision of the question. The read- 
ings exhibited by Griesbach are avowedly a selection of those, only, 
which are of the greatest importance. But, he has omitted none which 
could be of use, either to ascertain the true reading or to illustrate the 
sense or the phraseology of the sacred writer, or to settle the affinity of 
the manuscript. He adopts Wetstein’s plan of distinguishing uncial 
manuscripts by great letters, and the rest by numeral characters ; and 
to save room, where a reading is supported by a great number of 
copies, he specifies particularly only a few of the principal, to which 
he annexes the total number of the remaining authorities. By these 
methods he has contrived to compress within the limits of two octavo 
volumes as much critical information as is often contained in as many 
folios. Griesbach’s edition, however, though it contains in a narrow 
compass a vast body of useful instruction, does not entirely supersede 
the labors of former editors, and particularly of Wetstein, whose learn- 
ed and incomparable notes still retain all their original value. 

“To the first volume are prefixed the Prolegomena, in which the 
learned editor gives a clear and succint history of the origin of the 
Received Text, and ably justifies the exertions of himself and others 
to correct and improve it; justly alleging, that neither the Compluten- 
sian editors, nor Erasmus, nor Robert Stephens, nor Theodore Beza, 
nor the unknown editor of the Elzevir edition, made any pretensions 
to inspirations or infallibility, and that modern editors enjoy advantages 
for correcting the text far beyond the reach of the original publishers. 
He then states at large the design which he had in view in his edition of 
the Greek Testament, viz: to exhibit an improved text accompanied 
with a copious selection of various readings, condensed into as narrow 
a compass as could be done consistently with perspicuity, in order to 
furnish a manual for critical students of the sacred writings. He next 
lays down the rules to which critics, by dong experience, have learned to 
adhere, in forming a judgment concerning the probability or improba- 
bility of a various reading; and here introduces a brief but perspicu- 
ous and curious account of the distinction of ancient manuscripts into 
different editions, classes, and families, according to their™affinity with 
the copies which were in use at Alexandria, at Constantinople, or in the 
west of Europe; acarefui attention to which distinction is an essential 
qualification in a scripture critic. ‘The learned professor then proceeded 
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to describe the method which he has pursued in compiling his edition 
of the Greek Testament, to which he adds the particulars in which the 
second edition differs from and excels the first, which was published 
twenty years before; and that not merely by an improved arrange- 
ment, but chiefly by a very considerable addition of important various 
readings from the celebrated Vatican, Vienna, and Moscow manu- 
scripts, the Sahidic, the Jerusalem Syriac, the Coptic, the Slavonic, and 
the old Latin versions, and likewise from the works of the Fathers, and 
particularly of Origen, for which he is indebted to the learned labors of 
Alter, Matthai, Birch, Adler, Sabatier, Blanchini, Dobrowski, and others, 
together with his own renewed and indefatigable attention to the sub- 
ject. In consequence of which, he has been enabled to correct the 
errors of the former edition, to amend the text, and to enrich the notes. 
He concludes with a distinct enumeration of manuscripts and versions, 
accompanied with brief remarks.” 

I will add one short passage from the same author, on the subject of 
various readings. He says: ‘* These various readings, though very nu- 
merous, du not in any degree affect the general credit and integrity of 
the text, the general uniformity of which, in so many copies, scattered 
through almost all countries in the known world, and in so great a va- 
riety of languages, is truly astonishing, and demonstrates both the vene- 
ration in which the Scriptures were held, and the great care which was 
taken in transcribing them. Of the hundred and fifty thousand various 
readings which have been discovered by the sagacity and diligence of 
collators, not one tenth nor one hundredth part make any perceptible, 
or at least any material variation in the sense. ‘This will appear credi- 
ble if we consider that every, the minutest, deviation from the Received 
Text has been carefully noted, so that the insertion or omission of an 
article, the substitution of a word for its equivalent, the transposition of 
a word or two in a sentence, and even variations in orthography, have 
been added to the catalogue of various readings.” ‘* The various read- 
ings which affect the doctrines of Christianity are very few; yet, some 
of these are of great importance.” ‘Upon the whole, we may remark 
that the number and antiquity of the manuscripts which contain the 
whole or different parts of the New Testament, the variety of ancient 
versions, and the multitude of quotations from these sacred books in the 
early Christian writers, from the second century downwards, constitute 
a body of evidence in favor of the genuineness and authenticity of the 
Christian Scriptures far beyond that of any other book of equal anti- 

uity.” 
qty G 
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The reader will scarcely fail to understand from what has been said, 
what constitutes the Protestant Bible. It is not any particular version, 
ancient or modern. It is not any particular ancient manuscript, nor any 
particular printed edition of the Scriptures in the original languages ; 
but it is the result of a careful and impartial comparison by competent 
persons of the most ancient and approved Hebrew and Greek manu- 
scripts and ancient versions, and the quotations of the early ecclesiastical 
writers. Certain printed editions of the Hebrew Bible and Greek Testa- 
ment are received by Protestants as the result of such a comparison ;_ but 
they are under no obligation to adhere to them any longer than they are 
satisfied that they are the best. Should others appear which, agreeably to 
right reason and the laws of criticism, more nearly approximate perfec- 
tion, they are bound as honest men, but more particularly as lovers of the 
Word of God, to give them the preference, though all their long cher- 
ished and favorite opinions be overturned thereby. And were an En- 
glish translation to be made at this day, and to be a standard edition like 
that of James the first, the translators would unquestionably avail them- 
selves of the learning and labors of Kennicott and De Rossi, of Gries- 
bach, and Wetstein, and Mill, and Michezelis, and all the other distin- 
guished critics named in the foregoing, and many besides not named. 
Had no copies of the Scriptures been discovered in the Hebrew and 
Greek languages, Protestants would have been obliged to resort, as the 
Roman Catholics did of choice, to existing translations for the inspired 
word. Some of these translations are very ancient, and are found not 
to differ very widely from certain manuscripts; so that a tolerably cor- 
rect text might be produced from a careful collation of the various ver- 


sions and the quotations of the early ecclesiastical writers. 
(To be continued.) AKROATEES. 








RATIO OF EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 





A French journal has furnished us an estimate of the number of 
children in the several countries of Europe, who are educated at pub- 
lic schools, compared with the whole population. According to this 
table, the pupils of the public schools in the circle of Gratz, is one in 
nine of the whole population—in Bohemia, one in eleven—in Moravia 
and Silesia, one in twelve—in Austria, one in thirteen—in Prussia, one 
in eighteen—in Scotland, one in ten—in England, one in sixteen—in 
Ireland, one in eighteen—in France, one in thirty—in Poland, one in 
seventy-eight—in Portugal, one in eighty—and in Russia, one in nine 
hundred and sixty four.— English paper. 
















Account of a Fatal Duel. 
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(Concluded from page 32.) 


ACCOUNT OF A FATAL DUEL, 
BETWEEN THE REV. BENNET ALLEN AND MR. LLOYD DULANY. 


“DANIEL DULANY, 

** Secretary of Maryland, a person of still lower extraction than the for- 
mer, offered the service of his pen to the Congress; which, as he would 
not act ostensibly, was rejected, and his name struck out of the list of 
toasts proposed at an entertainment made during the meeting of the first 
Congress, upon a motion of the Maryland delegates, as inimical to the 
cause of liberty. ‘This and other instances of dissatisfaction to the fam- 
ily determined them to divide, part coming over to England under the 
character of sufferers in the royal cause, and part residing in America 
to take care of their property, and to be ready to close with the winning 
side—policy too common on this occasion, as it only serves to prolong 
the war, and become a heavy burden on this country—there being 
several of this name and family who have allowances from Govern- 
ment.” 


“PATRICK HENRY, 
“‘The present Governor of Virginia, is a lawyer, first known by his 


opposition to the clergy on the Two-penny act (an act obliging them to 
take two pence per pound in lieu of tobacco.) He became very popu- 
lar by his furious opposition to the Stamp act; and being of a turbulent 
disposition and a vehement orator, he took an early part on this occa- 
sion, fomented the discontents, raised and headed parties, obstructed 
the cause of justice, and distressed Government at the commencement 
of the troubles. He became a member of the Congress, and, though of 
small fortune, was elected Governor of Virginia, under the new regula- 
tion, which election is annual.” 
“GENERAL LEE 

‘‘ Has been more instrumental, perhaps, than any other individual in 
raising the present discontents into action. He not only coasted from 
one end of the continent to the other, but penetrated the woods and 
visited the most obscure hamlets, with that diabolical design. His 
method was, to represent to these ignorant wretches the King, the 
Ministers, the Parliament, and even the gentry of Great Britain, under 
a character and in a language too vile and opprobrious to bear repeti- 
tion. He assured them of certain success, both from the blessing of 
Heaven on the righteous cause (for he assumed the cant of the Puritan) 
and from the concurrence of all good men in their favor; ‘ A speedy 
and general insurrection in Great Britain and Ireland,’ being his favorite 
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toast. He did not give up his half-pay till Lord Effingham’s resigna- 
tion appeared: he gladly laid hold of that precedent, and printed his 
letter to the Secretary of War immediately under it in the Philadelphia 
papers. He purchased three thousand acres of land in Virginia, where 
he proposed retiring covered with laurels ; but it depends on the fortune 
of war, whether he may be crowned as a conqueror or hanged as a 
rebel.” 


Mr. Lloyd Dulany was in London when these vile and calumnious 
characters appeared, and, being stung with resentment at the false and 
distorted portrait of his brother and family, eagerly sought to revenge 
himself and family on their author. The “ Political Magazine” thus 
continues the narration : 


“ACCOUNT OF THE DUEL AND TRIAL. 


*¢ Mr. Lloyd Dulany, on seeing the foregoing character of his brother, 
instantly applied to the editor (of the Morning Post) to give up the au- 
thor. The author not being known, the editor inserted the following 
paragraph : ! 

‘ The brother of Mr. Dulany, whose character was given in this paper 
of Tuesday last, amongst many others, as a leading man in the present 
rebellion, having called at the office and convinced us that the circum- 
stances there alleged against his family are totally groundless, we are 
happy in the opportunity of publishing this his positive denial of the in- 
famous charges advanced by our anonymous correspondent, whom Mr. 
Dulany calls upon to stand forth and avow what he has so publicly as- 
serted.’ 

** The author still keeping concealed, Mr. Lloyd Dulany published in 
the Morning Post of July 5th, (1779,) the following letter: 


‘To the anonymous author of the characters of the leaders of the present 
rebellion in America, in the Morning Post of June 29, pretended to 
be writien in the year 1776 : 

* You have held up my brother, Mr. Daniel Dulany, my family, and 
myself, in the most odious and disgraceful colours. I have called upon 
you to produce yourself and avow your charges, that I might see my 
enemy and combat him fairly ; but you still continue to skulk in the 
dark. Ihave used every method in my power to detect your person, 
but without effect. 

‘I call upon you once more to publish your name, or to leave it at 
the printer’s; otherwise you must be content to pass with those to whom 
you have trusted your secret, and with the world, for what you know 
yourself to be, a detestable liar and a cowardly assassin!’ 
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‘ Neither did this letter bring the author forward. It is said, some 
intricate family affairs respecting money occasioned Mr. Allen to keep 
himself from being known as the writer of the characters; but as soon 
as these matters were adjusted, he wrote to Mr. Lloyd Dulany, avowing 
that the character of Daniel Dulany was written by him. Mr. Morris, 
on Sunday, June 16th, called on Mr. Dulany, at his house in Park street, 
but not finding him at home, he came again on Tuesday, the 18th, and 
delivered Mr. Allen’s letter to Mr. Dulany. The following is a copy: 

‘Sir—It is not till the present moment that I find myself at liberty 
to avow that the character of Daniel Dulany, Secretary of Maryland, 
published sometime since in the Morning Post, was written by me; the 
author of which you call an infamous liar and cowardly assassin— 
though I know you to be from facts, what I am only in your imagination, 
both an infamous liar and a cowardly assassin. 

‘] shall not go about to recriminate, because I do not wish to imitate 
but to punish your insolence. If you harbor still the same degree of 
resentment, the bearer will put you in a way of carrying it into imme- 
diate execution. 

‘Bennet ALLEN. 

‘Mr. Lloyd Dulany.’ 

* Mr. Dulany, on receiving this letter, took a coach and went with Mr. 
Morris to Mr. Delancey’s, in Wigmore street, and asked Mr. Delancey 
to accompany him. All three then went in the coach to Mr. Allen’s 
house at Islington Spa, where they were informed that Mr. Allen was 
gone to Barking, in Essex, and that he was likely to remain there some 
time. Mr. Dulany immediately proposed going after Mr. Allen into the 
country. Mr. Morris refusing to go with him, a letter was left at the 
house and another was forwarded to Illford, to Mr. Bamber Gascoyne’s, 
where Mr. Allen then was: after this they returned to Wigmore street, 
and Mr. Morris gave them his address in Oxford street. Dulany and 
Delancey said they would be at the Maybone Coffee-House at seven that 
evening ; accordingly they met there, and went to Mr. Morris’s. Finding 
Mr. Morris at home, they all went to Mr. Fazaherley’s, in Clifford street ; 
.when the coach stopped at the door, Mr. Dulany seeing Mr. Allen cross 
the street to go into Fazaherley’s, called out with a quick voice, ‘ There’s 
Mr. Allen.’ Mr. Morris followed Mr. Allen into the house ; came out 
again, and said to Mr. Dulany that Mr. Allen had no balls, and asked 
Mr. Dulany to lend him some of his; Dulany refused, and they drove in 
two coaches to the Haymarket, to Wogdon’s, where balls were got, and 
Mr. Wogdon loaded Mr. Allen’s pistols. Mr. Dulany expressed uneasi- 
ness and displeasure at the delay in getting balls, and Mr. Morris pro- 
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posed deferring the matter till next day, but Mr. Dulany would not con- 
sent. ‘They drove into Hyde Park, through Grosvenor Gate, Dulany 
and Delancey’s coach taking the lead; it was then between nine and 
ten at night. ‘They walked across the Park, where the troops exercise, 
toa large tree; the distance was settled at eight yards; it was darkish; 
one could not see at any great distance ; they then crossed the ring into 
the Deer Park, and went about twenty yards from the rail; distance not 
quite a quarter of a mile from Grosvenor Gate. The seconds marked 
out the ground. Mr. Dulany’s pistols were screw barrels; Mr. Allen’s 
only common pistols, nearly alike in size. The ground being wet, Mr. 
Allen proposed to move to drier ground ; to this Mr. Dulany refused his 
consent. The parties took their ground; the signal was given by the 
seconds taking off their hats, and both fired as near as possible together. 
Mr. Dulany fell; Mr. Delancey instantly ran up to him, and said, ‘My 
dear Lloyd, I hope you are not much hurt.’ He replied, ‘My dear Jim- 
my, | am arraip | am pone For.’ After getting him up and walking 
some paces, he dropped two or three times, notwithstanding Mr. Delan- 
cey’s support. Mr. Allen and Mr. Morris, as they went off, sent a coach. 
Mr. Dulany was carried home, and died on Friday the 21st, at 5 o’clock 
in the morning. ‘The ball was extracted after his death; it had pene- 
trated between the 6th and 7th ribs, passed through the right lobe of the 
lungs, then passed between the 11th and 12th ribs on the same side, and 
after that, had taken a circular turn round the vertebre of the back, and 
lodged under the left shoulder. 

** Mr. Allen and Mr. Morris were tried at the Old Baily, before Jus- 
tice Buller, on the 8th of July. An attempt was made to prove that Mr. 
Allen, on the day of the duel, between 11 and 12 o’clock, had been 
firing at a mark in the hollow ground on the west side of Black Friar’s 
road. The evidence was totally overset. The jury went out for about 
fifteen minutes, and returning, brought in a verdict of, Bennet Allen, 
guilty of manslaughter only; Robert Morris, not guilty. 

‘** Mr. Morris was immediately discharged, and the Recorder passed 
sentence on Mr. Allen, of ONE SHILLING fine and siz months im- 
prisonment in Newgate.” 

Who would not rather be the murdered Dulany at the judgment seat 
of Christ than the Reverend murderer, Mr. Allen? And yet the sin, 
I apprehend, is not more heinous in the sight of God in one person than 
another. 

Let us learn also, from the foregoing, that the character of a person 
as pourtrayed by an enemy, is entitled to very little of our confidence 
or respect. 
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For the Investigator. 


EUROPEAN EXPERIENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
COLONISTS. 


One of the Scotch clergymen, who last year collected subscriptions 
in this country for the Free Scotch Church, has recently published in 
the North British Review, the organ of that sect of Christians, a long 
article on the people and institutions of this country. He quotes in it 
the saying of some American, that ‘* God sifted the fine wheat from three 
kingdoms, that he might plant it in this country.” The Presbyterian 
Reviewer admits the force of the declaration. ‘The early Americans 
were sprung,” he says, “ from most noble stocks, the English Puritans, 
the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians, and the French Huguenots. A no- 
bler ancestry than this the world could not have furnished.” He might 
have alluded, also, to the Catholics of Maryland and the Quakers of 
Pennsylvania. Such an admission responds sufficiently well to the 
general sentiment of those Americans who have examined the character 
of the early settlers. Perhaps, indeed, none but men of firm religious 
faith would have entered, in the days of the early settlements, into so dif- 
ficult an undertaking. It promised little physical comfort or advantage, 
while it hazarded almost every thing. America, north of Mexico, in 
the 17th century, was scarcely the country to tempt mere fortune hun- 
ters. Those whom it did tempt, it did not retain. ‘They came and went 
again after a winter or two of our hard-working land. The original 
stock of the permanent settlers in several of the principal colonies ex- 
hibited, therefore, a sternness of moral and religious principle which 
may well be praised, not only by their descendants, but by all who see 
with pleasure instances of the triumph of moral resolution over great 
physical obstacles—the triumph of religion-founded joy over material 
sufferings—or, in a word, of the triumph of faith. 

The effect of this religious and moral training has been so often no- 
ticed, Mr. Investigator, that I have no wish to occupy with any remarks 
upon it your valuable pages. It is interesting, however, to see also 
that the literary and intellectual training of many of the early colonists 
attained a similar standard of excellence. The pioneers of religion and 
civilization in our part of our western world, were not useful only as 
road-clearers or wood-choppers. ‘They were men whose literary train- 
ing in the best schools abroad fitted them truly for their station. We 
are accustomed to say that the world has never seen such success in 
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colonization. Has the world deserved it? Had any nations ever sent, 
as their earliest settlers in foreign lands, their best trained, their learned 
men, before England sent her independent Puritans, and Scotland and 
Ireland their Presbyterians, and France her Huguenots, to America? 
The influence of Europe upon young America, as I may venture to call 
the early colonies, was an intellectual influence ; and, therefore, it was 
never merely fanatical nor bigoted, though it was always a religious in- 
fluence. The fanaticism, if it was such, of New England or of other 
colonies, was never so intense as the almost contemporary movements 
in Europe. I suppose we may attribute such moderated action of the 
religious enthusiasm of the settlers, to the intellectual training which 
went hand in hand with the religious education of the more esteemed 
colonists—or rather, which made a part of their religious education. 

In attempting to give some slight idea of the nature of these high 
intellectual European influences, brought by strong men across the seas 
to Jamestown and to Plymouth, to Philadelphia and St. Mary’s, I cannot, 
in a single paper, speak of more than one of the separate emigrations. 
I shall be glad if these few suggestions shall excite any better informed 
reader to give us some view of the European training of other colonies. 
My own interest having been peculiarly excited always by the history of 
the English Puritans, who settled at Plymouth in Massachusetts, I shall 
confine myself to a few rambling and almost disconnected memoranda, 
with regard to them. 

Their general history is well known. Driven from England in 1608 
for ‘‘non-conformity ”’ by Queen James, as the wags of the time called 
the king, they took refuge, with as many more, in Amsterdam, and af- 
terwards in Leyden, in Holland. From Holland, in 1620, they sailed 
to this country. 

Few, if any, of this body were men of large fortune. But many of 
them were well educated men, and on terms of intimacy with persons 
of their day who deserved respect, whether or no they received it. 
William Brewster, who afterwards became the Governor of Plymouth, 
acted, for many years, as a confidential servant or private secretary of 
some class of Davison, at that time Queen Elizabeth’s Secretary of 
State. It does not appear that his position was of any particular im- 
portance ; but he seems to have been entrusted, if we remember rightly, 
with Davison’s confidence. The American reader of history must re- 
member, then, that nothing is more probable than that Brewster had met, 
again and again, with the unfortunate Mary Stuart, whose fate is so 
closely connected with Davison’s career. In the imaginary pictures 
which he draws of the scenes in Schiller’s drama, which refers to her 
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fate, let the good English Puritan stand among the on-lookers to her 
sufferings; not worn by time and sorrow, as he was on the day of the 
embarkation at Delfthaven, which Mr. Weir has so reproduced for us 
with such genius, but with the vigor and truth which always marked him, 
shining through a youthful countenance. 

Davison was a friend of Shakspeare’s patron. It is almost beyond 
doubt, that Brewster and Shakspeare met, again and again, in the same 


ante-rooms. Brewster heard, probably, from Shakspeare’s lips the 
stories with which, years afterwards, he amused the little ones who 
gathered round him in the winter desert of New Plymouth. Shaks- 
peare told them to him as the plots of yet unwritten plays. Shaks- 
peare and Brewster listened together, perhaps, to the narrative of Sir 
John Somers when he and his crew returned from the hazards of their 
American voyage. Brewster bore the narrative in mind, and long after- 
wards led a colony westward to seek the western shores, of whose 
wonders he then first learned. Shakspeare bore the narrative in mind, 
and immortalized Sir John Somers and the vexed Bermoothes, in the 
drama of the Tempest. 

In a series of essays, under the general head of “The Puritan,” a 
clergyman, who is well worthy of the highest credit of the assumed name 
he has chosen, has suggested that Shakspeare himself sympathized in 
religious and political views more closely with non-conforming Puritans 
than with any other party of his time. There seems always to be a 
mystery about the particulars of the lives of great men. - We know 
nothing of Homer’s personal life, and men have already proved to us that 
Homer never existed. I] suppose that a few centuries more may draw 
a like argument from the ever-increasing cloud which hangs about 
Shakspeare. In the few fragments of his history which have come 
down to us from external sources, there is not one word of weight as to 
his sect or party. It is pleasant to suppose that he had none. If 
so, he would have felt more than most men for the persecuted Puritans. 

The following passage from Twelfth Night, is that on which Rev. 
Mr. Withington, the writer of whom we have spoken, rests his argu- 
ment: 

“ Sir Toby, (speaking of Malvolio.) Tell us something of him! 

“Maria. Marry sir, sometimes he is a kind of Puritan. 

“Sir Andrew. Oh! if I thought that, I’d beat him like a dog. 

d Bir Toby. What! for beinga Puritan? Thy exquisite reason, dear 
knight ? ; 

“Sir Andrew. I have no exquisite reason for it, but I have good rea« 
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“Maria. The devil a Puritan that he is, or anything but a time- 
pleaser.” 
** What is this,” says Mr. Withington, ‘* but saying that the Puritans 
were often beaten without a reason, and were no time-servers. ‘The 
sentiment of beating the Puritans comes from a character whom Shaks- 
peare has made a blockhead, and I am not sure that it is not a sly hit 
at some of the persecuting priests or drunken justices of the age.” 
Such speculations as these, however, Mr. Investigator, are perhaps 
connected so slightly with the inquiry which I am pursuing, that I ought 
not occupy your pages with them farther. Following the Plymouth 
settlers into Holland, whither they were driven in 1607 and 1608, we 
, find them for the first time a separately established body. On their 
way thither, Brewster’s valuable library was seized and destroyed by 
the officers of customs at Boston, in Lincolnshire. ‘The mention of the 
fact shows at once his character, and that of the persecutions to which 
they were subjected in England. Holland was at that time the place 
of refuge for men of all parties and religious sects. She was, in this 
regard, the America of her day. She was just pausing after her first 
struggle for independence, having, the year before, concluded a twelve 
years’ truce with Spain. ‘There is something of poetical interest in the 
fact that she gave, at such a moment, her shelter to one of the infant 
colonies which was to rise into a State of America. As a confederacy 
of States, many of them virtually republics, Holland had been waging 
war against the strongest Power of her time—a power which had been 
her mistress, and had roused her resistance by the blindest oppression 
only. Such a contest, in its origin, is singularly like that which engaged 
the descendants of these refugees a century and a half later. In this 
confederacy, “the Pilgrims” found themselves in what was virtually a 
free nation ; really free from the vassalage of the foreign Power which 
professed a claim to it, and free from the tyranny of a weak-minded 
king, like him whom they had left in England. More than this, they 
were surrounded by men who were free in the exercise of their religion. 
The utmost freedom of religious faith had been allowed in Holland 
from the first dawn of the Reformation there. On this very ground the 
Dutch found themselves surrounded by men of every sect, exiles from 
all countries. The critics of the day in England ridiculed the policy 
which thus made Holland “a harbor of heresies.” It was a policy, 
however, which I am glad that I can mention among the European in- 
fluences on the ‘“* Young America.” 

In Holland, the Brownists, by which name this branch of the non- 
conformists named, occupied themselves, mostly, in such mechanical 
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trades as they had learned at home, or as they could now acquire. 
Their number was so large that, after they were established at Leyden, 
they seem to have had, and to have sought little social intimacy or ac- 
quaintance with others than themselves. Robinson, their pastor, how- 
ever, and the other dignitaries of the church, made the literati of Ley- 
den, the university of which city at that time was among the first in 
Europe. We cannot doubt the salutary effect upon the Linconshire 
sectarians of such society. It must have enlarged their literary and 
religious views. The death of Luther and Calvin had given full scope 
to freedom of inquiry, which was fully improved in the close of the 
sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries. An impulse 
like this given to religious inquiry might also be seen in scientific pur- 
suits, where other causes had aroused it. 1 would freely refer, indeed, 
those who dread what they call the skeptical spirit of our own time—its 
investigations and investigators, the constant change and apparent fickle- 
ness of individual opinion, to look at the literary history of that time, 
before they regard ours as in these regards without precedent. There 
is scarcely a theological opinion which may not there find its prototype, 
which has either moved the world, or startled it and then slept to be re- 
stated in the course of the mind’s cycles. 

In the time when Puritans were in Holland, also the first fifteen years 
of the century, the whole of Europe was more tolerant to such inqui- 
ries than ever before or ever since. I speak of the enlargement of 
scientific inquiry. It was during that time that the telescope was invent- 
ed in Holland, reconstructed by Galileo, and applied to astronomy 
with such wonderful results. Here was a glorious field for investiga- 
tion. Men talked no longer of discovering continents as in the pre- 
ceding centuries, but turned to the more exciting duty of discovering 
worlds. During this period, the great astronomical discoverers were, 
doubtless, tested, and these new worlds re-discovered by the science 
of Leyden. I can envy the feelings of the worthy Brownists, who 
thus had almost the earliest opportunity to see the planets, which had 
been specks enlarged into other worlds. This is only an illustration 
of the result of the scientific activity of that day. The history of that 
time is the history of one of the most interesting epochs of modern 
history, for the advance which it gave to the science of Europe. It 
was no trifle, therefore, that during this time, these men, who were to 
be Americans, were placed for twelve years in the immediate vicinity 
of one of the most scientific universities of Europe. It gave them ad- 
vantages, I suppose, which England could not have given; and thus 
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be Europe assisted by a scientific training, also, in enlarging the field of 
| thought and the general views of ‘“ Young America.” 

The general influence of a residence in a university city, is worthy 
of notice on yet other grounds. The University of Leyden was and 
is a Protestant university. Yet it encouraged at that time a certain re- 
ligious liberality. Its professors were, by no means, rigidly bound to 
any detailed scheme of doctrine. The question respecting Arminianism 
at that time exciied most atiention in Holland—but there was no short- 
sighted bigotry, preventing the professors in the University from engag- 
ing on different sides of it. Simona Bisschop, or Episcopius, was one 
of these. Ilis writings are now esteemed as of even more importance 
on the Arminiin side of the controversy than those of Arminius him- 
self. Robinson, of the Puritans, knew Bisschop, and I infer that he 
was also personally acquainted with the celebrated Grotius, Bisschop’s 
intimate friend. Des Cartes, the French metaphysician, was residing, 
yet a young man, in the vicinity. It is probable enough, then, that he 
had some acquaintance with the exiled Puritans, who must have excited 
curiosity in this strange land. 

With Bisschop, or Episcopius, Robinson engaged in a learned discus- 
sion. He dissented, of course, entirely from Bisschop’s Arminianism, 
and at the urgent request of Polyander, one of the professors held 
a public dispute with him in Latin, in the University. ‘“‘The Lord did 
so help him,” says Bradford, one of his flock, ‘* to defend the truth and 
foil his adversary, as he put him to an apparent non-plus, in this great 
and public audience. And this he did two or three times.” Such in- 
cidents as this, and the varietics of literary and theological opinions 
which came around them in Holland, probably extended some liberal- 
ity of sentiment among the too rigid Brownists. Robinson, himself, 
says, that he hopes, in God’s time, men will find out more religious truth 
than he and his had attained. 

Such extension of liberality of views, in religious, in scientific, and 
in political matters, were the most important and natural results of the 
residence in Holland. I might enlarge this hasty paper by detailing 
anecdotes of their sojourn, which bear specifically on these three points. 
I will only mention, however, the interesting circumstance which was 
one of the first inducements to their finding another place of exile. 
War broke out in Germany, and the young men of the English in 
Holland showed a disposition to enlist as soldiers. This war was the 
celebrated thirty years’ war. It was the great struggle between Catho- 
lic and Protestant. Such a struggle had no little interest to the Puritan ; 
and it was in the defence of Protestant rights, of religious liberty, that 
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young Englishmen were so ready to press forward into arms. There 
was the spirit of Englishmen, though in a strange land. There was the 
spirit of New England, before New England was. I suppose it was 
in this war that Miles Standish’s armor was first worn. ‘The warrior 
of the New England forests had stood, perhaps, on German battle-fields. 
It is worth notice, also, that at this very time Holland forfeited the 
honor of being the resting place of all sects. The proceedings of the 
Synod of Dort destroyed her short-lived policy of religious toleration. 
Although the Brownists held with the dominant party, it was well that 
they left a land which had forfeited the peculiar claim that drew them 
to it. Anxious to find a home of their own, they turned their attention 
to different parts of America, and eventually, after a series of difficul- 
ties, landed in Massachusctts bay. That their battle with trial had been 
well fought—that Europe had taught them a good lesson—that exile 
had taught them what home could not have shown—that Holland had 
taught them what they could not have learned in England—that the 
seeds, at least, of philosophical learning, of political freedom, and re- 
ligious liberality had been planted within them—the history of New Eng- 
land has shown to the world. FL 





VIOLATION OF TRUST. 


A benevolent man made a will and died. He directed that a very 
large sum of money should be put into the hands of a very rich man, 
in whom he reposed unlimited confidence, to be expended by him in the 


establishment of an asylum for suffering and distressed widows and or- 
phans, and for their support. The rich man took the money, and in- 
stead of executing the will of the Philanthropist, he lent it to one of his 
friends, What was the consequence ? The whole community regard- 
ed him with indignation ; nevertheless, year passed away after year, 
and still he made no effort to fulfil the trust committed to him. The 
widows and the orphans wept and perished around him; but he had no 
bowels of compassion. He knew that the eye of a righteous God was 
on him—of that God who has said: * Vengeance is mine—lI will re- 
pay”—and yet he moved not. What would you do with that man? 
Think of it. 

Reader, that benevolent man’s name was James Smithson ; and the 
name of the rich man is—THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES.* 


* Since this was written, a bill has been reported, and passed in the Senate, for establishing the 
Smithsonian Institution, Heaven speed its progress through the House of Representatives ! 
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SPEECH OF A WINNEBAGO INDIAN. 


Just about sunset, on the — day of July, 1827, we arrived at a 
small Winnebago village beautifully situated on Rock river, at a place 
where it expands into the appearance of a lake, not less than a mile 
in diameter, called by the Indians, * the lake we inhabit,” or, * the lake 
of our habitation.” We give the English only, because the Indian 
words are not recollected, and our notes are not at hand. Here we in- 
tended to pass one day, and then to prosecute our journey up the river. 
We were received ina very friendly manner by the villagers, and on 
the succeeding day we called a council of the chiefs, and explained to 
them the object of our mission and our intention to proceed up the river 
with as little delay as possible. ‘They seemed satisfied, but intimated 
that they could not reply to us till the next day; and, consequently, we 
were constrained to remain. ‘Their reply was courteous and respect- 
ful. They thanked us for our trouble and the long journey we had 
taken on their account, desired us to convey to their Great Father 
(the President) the assurance of their gratitude for his kind considera- 
tion; but, at the same time, they told us very plainly they could not 
consent to our proceeding in that direction, and urged us to return and 
take the road usually traveled along the shore of Lake Michigan, from 
Chicago to Green Bay. To this we strenuously objected, and used 
every argument at our command to induce them to waive their objec- 
tions. At first, they pretended their objection arose from regard to us 
and their reverence for their Great Father. ‘ You have to pass,” said 
they, “through many villages of very bad Indians. They are angry 
with the Americans, and many of the younger men disregard the wise 
counsel of the chiefs. We can give you noassurance against robbery, 
nor even murder. Our Great Father, doubtless, expects of us a guar- 
anty for your safety, which we cannot afford; and should disaster over- 
take you, he will demand satisfaction at our hands,” &c. But we soon 
perceived they had other reasons which they were not so willing to re- 
veal. It turned out that at this very period, the Winnebagoes were 
making hostile demonstrations, by killing one or two families of whites 
near Prairie du Chien, and attacking two keel-boats on the Mississippi ; 
and we learned some time after, that a secret council was held, in which 
our destruction was warmly urged by several who believed us to be 
spies. We were detained at this village more than a week, passing a 
part of every day in warm and earnest debate; we adhering firmly 
to our first resolution, and they persisting in their opposition. Finally, 
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however, we prevailed. One day towards the close of these confer- 
ences, our companion, Hunt, observed that we could not injure the land 
by traveling over it; that we were Americans, who were their best 
friends, and that they ought tolove them. Instantly, a tall savage-look- 
ing chief, with a countenance expressive also of firmness and reflection, 
started up and delivered the speech below. Concealed under our mus- 
quito bar, being of a texture too thick for sight to penetrate, we wrote 
it down as it was uttered and interpreted. This precaution was neces- 
sary, as they had evinced the utmost jealousy of every thing like writ- 
ing. Indeed, one of them told us plainly that he suspected us of an 
intention to make a map of the country. He feared that we would de- 
scribe all the beautiful places we might see, which would induce their 
Great Father to send and take the country from them. 
THE SPEECH. 

** We love the Americans! They are our best friends! We expect 
kindness from friends. When were the Americans ever just tous? An 
enemy may be just. A friend will never do us evil. When did the 
Americans do us an act of kindness? When have they not done us 
evil ? 

‘You tell us that, being only two, you cannot hurt the land by traveling 
over it. It is notso. You are Americans. An Indian, or a French- 
man, or an Englishman, may travel over the land and leave no lasting 
trace behind him. Not so with an American. If he goes through the 
water, it closes not behind him. ‘The grass which he treads down never 
rises ; and his foot-prints remain forever in the soil. Wherever one 
American travels, he make a road, a big road, for all the rest; and on 
that road the grass never grows again. His feet are poison. His lips 
speak deceitfully. 

*“‘ These are the reasons why I am unwilling for you to pass up this 
river. The voice of no American has yet sounded on its waters; its 
shores have not yet been poisoned by his footsteps. When we consent 
for an American to travel over this country, we must prepare to leave 
it. The bones of our fathers are buried here. Here the Great Good 
Spirit made our fathers out of the red clay in yonder bank, and gave 
them this land to live on. _ It is not ours to sell or to give away, but only 
to live on. It is his, who made it, and made our fathers, and told them 
to live on it, and never to leave it. We are not willing to give it up to 
the Americans. 

“A few years ago, an American Captain,* with a few men, crossed 
this river a short distance below this place, and went to Fevre River 


* Major Long. 
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and Prairie du Chien. They were the first Americans that ever travel- 
ed that road. We did not interrupt them. - We treated them as friends, 
and let them pass. And what has been the consequence? Listen, I 
will tell you. Since that time more Americans have traveled that same 
road, and are set down on our land and without our leave, than all the 
Winnebago nation. Being on our own land, and that without our per- 
mission, how do they treat us? Like friends? No. Like dogs. They 
consume our property, and rob us of our living. Why should we like 
the Americans? They are digging our ore and converting it to their 
own use all over our land, and killing and driving away our game. 
The Great Good Spirit made the wild animals for the wild people, and 
the tame ones for the white people. 

“We were never well off; but these people who have taken posses- 
sion of our land have reduced us to poverty. Every day we find our- 
selves poorer than we were the day before. Why should we love the 
Americans ? 

** We might bear with their injustice, and in course of time care 
nothing about their living on the land, for the Great Good Spirit intends 
that his white children shall live somewhere as well as his red children; 
but when we go to their houses how do they treat us? Do they feed 
us? No. If we are cold, do they make fire to warm us, and give us 
a place to sleep? No, no. ‘They point their finger at us and curse us; 
call us dogs, and other insulting names, and command us to leave our 
own land. We know they hate us. Is it because they have sat down 
upon our land without our leave ? They despise us. Is it because we 
let them remain ? 

** When pressed with hunger, we kill one of the little pigs or a 
chicken of these intruders, they fly in a passion, sieze their rifles, and 
threaten to shoot us. They have killed a great many of our deer and 
some bears, but we never got angry with them for doing that when 
they were hungry. ‘The same Great Good Spirit made the white peo- 
ple as well as the red people. We are all his children. He intended, 
that all should have enough to eat. He made the tame animals for 
the white people, and the wild ones for the red. If the white man is 
hungry and thered man has food, he should give him enough to eat ; 
and if the red man is hungry and the white man has food, he should 
feed him, for we are all children of the same’Great Good Spirit, and 
should live like brothers. Do the Americans treat usas brothers? No. 
They treat us like dogs. Why should we like the Americans? Have 
they ever done us any good? Never—but evil always. Why should 
we like them. Jt wasnotso with the French. They have never done us 
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evil, but good always. The English have been better to us than the 
Americans, though they have broken some of their engagements ; but 
the French always fulfilled their promises. They have, indeed, always 
been our true fathers. But the Americans have been our worst foes 
always. Why should we like them? Iam not willing for you to tra- 
vel up this river, for I am not yet willing to leave this country and the 
bones of my ancestors. ‘This is all I have to say.” 





INSPIRATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
WRITERS. 


Can one be a Christian and not believe that the books composing the 
New Testament were written under the inspiration of God? The gen- 
eral, if not the universal opinion is, that he cannot. And this opinion 
has, doubtless, prevented many from embracing Christianity. Before 
they had ever read the book, they were told by those best ac- 
quainted with it that it was an inspired work—the word of God—writ- 
ten, every word of it, from the immediate dictation of the Holy Spirit. 
But when they read it, they discovered much which appeared to them 
extraordinary for the inspiration of God. Doubts arose in their minds, 
and, not taking the trouble to investigate the subject, disbelief speedily 
followed, not only of the inspiration of the writers, but of the whole 
Christian sygtem itself. Let us not do so, but let us examine the sub- 
ject as rational beings should. 

We will go back, then, to the first question: Can one be a Christian 
and not believe in the inspiration of the New Testament? This leads 
to another question—What is it to be a Christian? It is to believe all 
and do all that Christ and his apostles require, and which is to be found 
in the New Testament. This definition is general enough, perhaps, to 
suit all denominations but our dissenting brethren of the church of 
Rome, who would have us to believe their church, (that is, the clergy, 
and sometimes the pope alone,) rather than the doctrines of Christ as 
we find them in the New Testament. We must, of course, believe as 
Christians before we can act as such. But the first thing required un- 
der this head, say our Protestant parents and teachers is to believe the 
testimony respecting Christ to be the inspired word of God. Now, 
this is begging the question ; for it assumes the very thing which is 
to be proved; and to require such implicit belief is no better than the 
requirement of our dissenting brethren of the church of Rome to believe 
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the church. This may, indeed, do for children ; and even when they are 
grown up, they may still say they believe, whilst their deportment 
- gives the lie to their declarations. Belief in the inspiration of the New 
Testament writers could only satisfy us of the truth of the testimony 
of the witnesses on which Christian faith is built. But if we can give 
full credit to their evidence, though not satisfied of their inspiration, we 
apprehend it is enough. Whoever will investigate the subject histori- 
cally, will find ample proof of the genuineness of their writings ; and 
their credibility is, certainly, beyond suspicion. When we consider their 
general characters, and particularly their self-denial, their privations, 
sufferings, and martyrdom, and sift and weigh the internal evidence of 
their writings, we cannot but feel constrained to admit that, supposing 
them not to have been inspired more than ordinary men, they were 
not only sincere in their own convictions, but that their statements of 
facts were both honestly and faithfully made. 

If we compare the testimony of these witnesses as we do that of 
witnesses in a court of law, we must admit (regarding them as uninspir- 
ed men) that the trifling discrepancies which appear, tend to strengthen 
rather than detract from their credibleness. By agreeing in the main 
points and differing only in a few unimportant particulars, they show 
that they have told their stories honestly, without collusion, independent- 
ly of each other, and according to the best of their several recollec- 
tions ; whereas, had each one testified to precisely the same circum- 
stances and nothing more, without the least deviation, they would be 
obnoxious to the charge of having concerted to suppogt the testi- 
mony of each other rather than the truth of the system they were 
aiming to establish in the world ; for it could hardly be presumed that 
during the whole period embraced in their relations, each one witnessed 
precisely the same things—no one of them any thing more or less than 
another. And under such circumstances it would be difficult if not 
impossible to prove them innocent of the accusation, that would in all 
probability, be brought against them, of having merely copied from one 
original writer. Is it not, then, almost certain that the evidence of such 
men, given in the ordinary way of honest witnesses, would be more 
likely to be believed and to produce conviction than that of men fully 
inspired, unless positive and irrefragable proof of their inspiration, of 
the nature of which we can have no conception, accompanied their ev- 
idence ? 

Thus it is that reason teaches us to regard the witnesses to the truths 
of the Gospel. But we are instructed, when children, to believe them 
all to have been fully inspired ; and so many regard them all their lives 
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without ever inquiring for the proof. We were told by our parents 
and teachers that these holy men wrote always under the divine influ- 
ence, or direct superintendence or dictation of the Holy Spirit, and we 
believed it. It is for mature reason in after years to inquire if it be 
so. If it were, indeed, the case, we must suppose that, in relating the 
same events, there would not be the slightest discrepancy or omission. 
The same unerring Spirit would dictate to each witness the same partic- 
ulars in equally clear and unequivocal language, omitting nothing. Do 
we find it so ? 

In this investigation, the question arises, How do we know, or what 
reason is there for believing, that the authors of the Books of the New 
Testament wrote them under inspiration? It is nota matter of history, 
to be proved by the fathers or other ancient writers. They could know 
no more of such a thing than we, unless they were themselves inspired— 
of which we should in like manner demand the proof. It is by reason, 
alone, that the fact must be established, if established at all. True, 
some of the writers themselves seem to declare it, indirectly and by in- 
ference, if not directly, but not to the extent usually attributed to them. 
But is such evidence proper to be received? ‘Though honest and up- 
right men, they were liable to error and might be deceived. Might 
they not have mistaken enthusiasm for inspiration? ‘Though honest 
and holy men, we know they were not exempt from human frailty ; and 
we know to what extravagances enthusiasts have been carried in all 
ages, and how often illusion has been mistaken for reality. It matters 
little how strongly persuaded one may be in his own mind that he is 
inspired, it is not therefore necessarily true. Without some irresisti- 
ble reason, without some palpable proof, as a visible sign from God 
which no man can mistake, he cannot know whether his feelings and 
persuasions are extraordinary emanations from God or not; and it were 
impossible for him to prove it. All he can do is, to reason in a circle, 
thus: He is sure he is inspired, because he feels and believes it ; and 
he feels and believes it, because he is inspired. But this, however sa- 
tisfactory to himself, were no proof to another. He may himself be sa- 
tisfied that he recognizes God in the “ still small voice,”’ but to convince 
others of this fact, he must show them the “tempest and the earthquake,” 

Had one of usa direct revelation from heaven, accompanied by a 
sign which the senses could not mistake nor reason misunderstand, con- 
vincing us that the New Testament writers were fully inspired, still we 
would find it impossible to prove this revelation. And as to ourselves, 
we could never be sure, nor should we ever feel so, that we had a reve 
lation from God without a sign from him as unequivocal and convinces 
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ing as was vouchsafed to Moses, in the unconsumed, burning bush, the 
transformed rod, and the withered hand. This condescension to Moses 
shows that the Supreme Being does not expect us to believe such extra- 
ordinary things without extraordinary evidence. 

But I have said the Evangelists are entitled to credit even suppos- 
ing them to have been uninspired. There is very good reason for be- 
lieving their narrations are true, that they heard and saw all that 
they say they did. And although they relate some events which are 
astounding and above reason, there is nothing, we believe, if their lan- 
guage be interpreted fairly, that is contrary to reason. So far from 
this being the case, much the greater part of all they tell is perfectly 
agreeable to right reason; and they declare nothing that a good man 
could wish were not true. 

If, then, the Evangelists are to be believed as other honest and veracious 
men, (and none who have studied their characters will, I think, deny 
them this,) we must believe the apostle John when he says that Christ 
promised to send to his apostles from the Father the Comforter, the 
Spirit of Truth, which should testify of him, should lead them into all 
truth, and bring to their minds all things whatsoever he had said to them. 
And, if we believe the testimony of his miraculous power, we should 
also believe that the same Almighty Being who so highly endowed 
him would enable him to fulfil this promise. It is also said, in other 
places, that Christ commanded his apostles, when they should be brought 
before the tribunals of the State not to. reflect on what they should say, 
for that the Holy Ghost should direct them what to say, &c. But it 
should not be forgotten that two of the Evangelists (Mark and Luke) 
and the apostle Paul were not among those to whom these promises 
were directly made. " Shall we therefore conclude that they were ex- 
cluded from all participation in their benefits? On the day of Pente- 
cost, when, it is said, the Holy Ghost came upon them and imparted mi- 
raculous gifts, none, it appears, was present but the twelve, (including 
Matthias, who had just been elected to supply the place of Judas.) 
This circumstance is not transmitted to us through the writings of any 
of the twelve. It is related by Luke, only, who was not an apostle, and 
who seems to have derived all his information from others. Nor does 
he so much as name any of the twelve as his informant, though it is 
reasonable to presume his information was derived immediately from 
them. But John says that, after the resurrection Jesus breathed upon 
the apostles and said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” and commission- 
ed them to preach the Gospel and to remit and retain sins. 
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It is manifest that Luke’s claims to inspiration are not equal to those 
of the apostles. As to Mark, his testimony has been thought by many 
not to be original, but an abridgement only of Matthew’s Gospel, from 
the fact that some of it is, word for word, the same. Calmet enter- 
tained the opinion that a portion of Mark’s Gospel is an abridgement of 
Matthew’s. Nevertheless, according to our view of the subject, these 
facts do not impair the credibleness of Mark’s and Luke’s narratives. 

According to the testimony of Luke in his account of the Acts of 
the Apostles, a visible and convincing sign attended their reception of 
the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost, and that afterwards their 
power to perform miracles was manifested on various occasions. Luke 
himself not being one of those, if his testimony differed with that of 
Matthew and John, we think the preference is due to them. But we 
do not think his testimony should not be credited merely for want of 
the corroboration or support of the apostles. 

And Mark, who is of the same class of witnesses, says that, after 
Jesus had risen he commisioned the apostles to go and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature, declaring that, ‘‘ He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned ; and these 
signs shall follow them that believe; in my name shall they cast out 
devils, they shall speak with new tongues, they shall take up serpents, 
and if they drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them, they shall 
lay hands on the sick and they shall recover.” 

Agreeably to this, miraculous power similar to that which was con- 
ferred on the apostles was promised to all who should believe. This 
has no parallel passage in any of the Evangelists. What shall we do 
with it? Can we believe it literally? Or, as Mark was not an apostle, 
and, perhaps, not inspired, are we at liberty to reject it at once as erro- 
neous? Certainly not, for these reasons only. Was it intended, are 
we to suppose, to apply to believers in all succeeding time, or to such 
only as received the word directly from the lips of the apostles? Is 
there any conclusive evidence of such signs having attended the apos- 
tolic converts? And for want of such signs are we to conclude there 
have been no believers? Or, not being inspired, shall we suppose that 
Mark’s statement, in particular, was derived from incorrect sources ? 
Or, what is, perhaps, most probable, that the passage was interpolated 
at a very early period by some heretical deceiver, as some learned men 
have concluded? Certain it is, that many Greek manuscript copies of 
Mark’s Gospel omit the twelve last verses including this passage. 
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Regarding the Evangelists, Matthew and John at least, as inspired 
men, we nevertheless deem it not improper to consider their writings 
the dictation of the Holy Spirit, only so faras the acts and words of 
Christ are related ; and that all else is wanting of the divine influence. 

No one, we suppose, will contend that the apostles themselves acted 
at all times under the influence of the Holy Ghost, so that all they said 
and did was the result of inspiration. We are fully justified, we think, 
in deciding that they never claimed, and did not possess, such plenary 
inspiration. Witness their arguments respecting the course they should 
pursue towards the Gentile converts, the disputes between Paul and 
Barnabas, and Paul and Peter, and Paul’s conduct and remarks before 
the High Priest, &c. &c., from which it is manifest their inspiration 
was not continuous or perpetual, but special or occasional only. 

It is not impertinent here to inquire, when an inspired person sets 
down to write, in what manner did the spirit of truth act upon him ? 
Are we tosuppose it was through the physical senses? By an audible 
voice ? Such, for instance, as sounded in the ears of Saul of Tarsus 
and arrested him in his mad career of persecution? Or, by a secret, 
silent operation on the mind? If an audible voice dictated language, 
what evidence had the writer that he was not deceived, and mistook the 
voice of a man for the voice of God? Saul had the evidence of a 
light beyond the brightness of the sun, succeeded by total blindness, 
till the power of God in Ananias restored his sight. And if the writer 
was moved by the still small voice of the spirit breathing in his mind, how 
did he know, and how are we to know, that it was not enthusiasm in- 
stead of inspiration, fancy instead of fact ? 

It would seem, then, that we may be allowed to come fairly to this 
conclusion, that whatever is detailed by the apostles or by those Evan- 
gelists who were not apostles, but with the concurrence or corroboration 
of the apostles, concerning the words and actions of Christ, and which 
is not contrary to right reason or to that scripture declared by Christ 
himself to be the word of God, is of divine inspiration ; and that no- 
thing can be divinely inspired which is opposed to that scripture or to 
right reason. For were it otherwise we should have no test of truth. 
We would be lost in the mazes of doubt; and, knowing no difference 
between truth and error, we would be perpetual dupes, alternately of 
credulity and incredulity. God has made man “a little lower than the 
angels,” yet, by the gift of rEason, he has made him “ partaker of 
the divine nature.” Not to use this faculty, not to obey its dictates, 
must be an offence against the giver, of the deepest dye. 
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THE TOLERATION ACT OF ROMAN CATHOLIC 
MARYLAND. 


Our dissenting brethren of the Roman Catholic church take great 
credit to themselves for the act of religious toleration passed at a very 
early period by the Legislature of the Colony of Maryland. It has been 
a theme for the poet and the orator, and even the historian. It is always 
adverted to in their fourth of July dinner speeches. Their anniversary 
orations on the landing of the Roman Catholic pilgrims at St. Mary’s, 
teem with it ; and we suppose there has never been a speech delivered 
at Georgetown College in which its praises have not been sounded forth 
in most magniloquent strains. ‘This claim to such extraordinary merit 
set up in behalf of the old Maryland colonists, we do not recollect ever 
to have seen disputed; and it is not without some sympathetic feel- 
ings that we proceed to deprive our dissenting brethren of so large a 
portion of their glory. 

We had long doubted before we took the trouble to inquire that the 
old colonists were entitled to as much credit for this act as the public 
seemed willingly to concede; but we must confess we were not prepar- 
ed to find so complete a refutation, as the old Maryland charter as the 
history of the times afford. 

That charter, it is well known, was prepared for George @alvert, who 
was a proselyte to the Roman Catholic faith, in the reign of James the 
First. Both died, however, before it was carried into effect. It was, 
nevertheless, confirmed by the successor of James (Charles I,) to Ce- 
cilius Calvert, under whom the Colony was established. The question 
very naturally arises in the mind of an inquirer, Is it at all probable that 
a Protestant King, whose life the Roman Catholics had attempted to de- 
stroy with gunpowder, would grant them a charter for a colony without 
securing the rights of his Protestant subjects who might choose to settle 
there? Sure enough, on refering to the charter, we find in the seventh 
section, after granting the power of legislation to the Lords Proprieta- 
ries and Freemen, a proviso in these words: ‘So nevertheless, that 
the laws aforesaid be consonant to reason, and be not repugnant or con- 
trary, but (so far as conveniently may be) agreeable to the laws, sta- 
tutes, customs, and rights of this our kingdom of England.” This pro- 
viso is repeated in the 8th section; and section 22, (the last but one,) 
which relates to the interpretation of the laws or decisions of the courts, 
concludes with the following proviso, viz: ‘* Provided always, that no 
interpretation thereof be made, whereby God’s holy and true Christian 
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religion, or the allegiance due to us, our heirs and successors, may in 
anywise suffer by change, prejudice, or diminution.” 

Thus we see, the rights of Protestants and the Protestant reli- 
gion were fully guarded, and no act of intolerance or oppressive in- 
terpretation could have been passed by the colonists without violating 
the charter. No act of toleration was necessary, the charter having 
provided therefor, And even had it been silent on the subject, could 
they have supposed a Protestant sovereign would tolerate their acts of 
intolerance and oppression? 

Their famous tqleration act, for which so much credit is ascribed to 
them, was not passed till a year after the King had been beheaded. If 
our memory serves us rightly, it was in the year 1649, the same year 
in which Cromwell reduced Ireland to submission, and civil and reli- 
gious freedom were every where and for the first time triumphant in 
Great Britain. In dread, therefore, of Cromwell and the Puritan 
arms, this act, no doubt, was passed as a sort of propitiation. 

With these considerations in view, they are heartily welcome for me, 
to all the merit which any just and unprejudiced mind may feel con- 
strained to allow for their famous toleration act. 
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LINES FROM MISS H.H. G.’S ALBUM. 


# Oh! there’s a dream of early youth, 

And it never comes again : 

*Tis a vision of light, of life, and truth, 
That flits across the brain. , 

And love is the theme of that early dream, 
So wild, so warm, so new, 

That in all after years I deem 
That early dream we rue. 


Oh ! there’s a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far ; 

Tis a vision of blood, of woman’s tears ; 
For the theme of that dream is war. 

And we toil in the field of danger and death, 
And shout in the battle array, 

Till we find that fame is a bodiless breath 
That vanisheth fast away. 


But oh! there’s a dream so pure, so bright, 
That the being to whom it is given’ 

Hath bathed in the sea of living light ; 
For the theme of that dream is Heaven. 
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